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SEA-SIDE PLEASURES.—No. II. 


CAPSTONE HILL, 


Tue favourite promenade of visitors to Ilfracombe is on the side of Capstone 
Hill. The little town is built in a valley, that runs for awhile parallel to 
the sea, a range of hills rising like a wall between it and the rocky coast, and 
thus sheltering it from the fierce cold breezes from the north and north-west, 
that prevail so greatly here, especially in winter. ‘The newer parts of the 
town are arranged on the landward slope of the valley, forming handsome 
terraces on its steep side, and commanding those fine views of the sea that 
are so much admired over the seaward range of hills. 
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In this range there is but one interruption, but one natural way of access 
totheshore. For the hills, though they present inviting verdant slopes on 
the valley side, are externally the most abrupt and rugged precipices, being 
cut down, as it were, perpendicularly from their very summits to the wash 
of the tide. At one peint, however, there is an exception to the continuity, 
where a little brook, the Wilder, that trickles through the upper part of 
the valley, finds its way to the sea. A narrow cove, with a beach of small 
pebbles, fringed on all sides with masses of rock projecting in strong angles, 
bears the name of Wildersmouth, from the rivulet that spreads over, and 
oozes through, its shingles. 

The bounding hill-range, which on the left of the cove attains no great 
elevation, rises on the right into a large, somewhat conical hill, known as 
the Capstone. It is an enormous mass of shale; in some parts very friable 
and rotten, in others more compact, with occasional narrow veins of white 
quartz running through it. ‘The upper and inner portions are covered with 
turf, and afford pasturage for a few sure-footed sheep that hang and climb 
with unconscious security in places where a false step would plunge them 
headlong. But in other parts, and especially on the side that overlooks 
the little cove of Wildersmouth, the sides are awfully perpendicular and 
even projecting, and the broad faces of the grey rock are here particularly 
majestic and picturesque. With considerable labour, availing itself skil- 
fully of the natural facilities of the rock, a broad road has been scarped 
round the seaward-side of the hill, extending from the back of Wilders- 
mouth round to the eastern extremity, and sending off branch roads in 
zigzag directions, by which the lofty summit may be gained. ‘To a new- 
comer these tracks seem not a little dangerous, for though they are 
guarded. by low-parapets here and there, they are everywhere so steep, 
often so slippery, and in some points approach so close to the yawning edge 
of the perpendicular precipice, that the blood beats with a quickened energy 
as we-aseend, especially if we are accompanied by children. But a few 
weeks’ residence rubs-off the edge of this sensitiveness, and we wonder after 
a little while that we could have associated danger with what appears so 
commonplace a matter. 

But no frequency of repetition avails to prevemt:our appreciation of the 
beauty and interest of this charming promenade. The crowds: of persons 
who frequent:it sufficiently proclaim its power to please. Om a. beautiful 
summer evening’ we may see the visitors not only thronging the walks, 
and filling the comfortable seats-that have been let. im so numerously into 
the solid rock, but studding the steep sides from the:ssummit to the water’s 
edge, on ledges, and’ points, and slippery projections, wherever there is 
standing room. And truly this bold headlamd commands some noble views. 
To see the sun set on such a calm evening as I have mentioned is very fine ; 
the clouds piled, like mountain upon mountain, about the horizon, all 

’ brilliant as he sinks among them, like am oriental monarch into his bed of gold 
and gems; and then, having hidden his person from our view, proclaiming 
who is behind by the gilded edges, almost too bright to gaze on, that. fringe 
them; the broad expanse of blue water just broken into a ripple by the 
breath of the western breeze, awakened as the sun goes down, and reflecting 
the glowing radiance of the sky, like a great causeway of light reaching 
across its bosom from the spectator to the horizon :—this surely is a mag- 
nificent sight, behold it where and when we may ; and it is seen to unusual 
advantage from the elevated promenade of Capstone Hill. The spectators 
linger on the sight, every face turned towards the west; though the glit- 
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tering spleudour has changed to rich hues of crimson and orange, and these 
in their turn have faded to a ruddy brown hue, that is already leaving the 
western quarter and creeping round towards the north, and will not quite 
leave the horizon all through the night, until it brightens in the eastern sky 
with the rays of morning. 

On a clear sunny day it is very pleasant to wind along the rocky path, 
resting at intervals on the convenient seats, or pausing to enjoy the beauties 
presented by different points of view. As we ascend the western side, we 
may stand at the parapet and look over the precipice on the beach of 
Wildersmouth below, Perhaps the tide is out, and the long ledges of 
rock are exposed, alternating with little spots of shingle. The bathing 
machines are drawn down to the water’s edge, and the singularly-attired 
priestesses of the bath are carrying out little girls in flannel gowns, and 
ducking them in the wave. Ladies are speckling the grey rocks,with their 
gay dresses and parasols as they sit in the sun, and merry children are 
sailing their tiny boats in the pools, or digging up the pebbles with their 
toy-spades. 

We proceed, and gradually open the dark, iron-bound coast of North 
Devon, as far at least as the Bull Point, a bluff promontory, black and 
frowning, that projects far into the sea. Far out upon the horizon appears 
Lundy Island, like a band of blue ribbon, dark and palpable. As we 
wend farther round, we desery Worms Head, a distant mountain, the ter- 
minating point of a long line of coast, stretching away upon the northern 
horizon. ‘This is the opposite side of the Bristol Channel, and those hills 
that we can just discern, rising range beyond range, are the mountains of 
South Wales. 

But if we turn our eyes to the scene rouna about, we shall find much to 
admire. The varying effects of light and shadow on these great breadths 
of angular rock ; the inclination of their strata, at an angle of 45° to the 
horizon; the fissures that run directly across these, some filled with the 
quartz deposits, others gaping—the greasy gleam of the shale in some 
places, the singular light-bay tint in others, that makes one think the sun’s 
rays are falling on the spot, and are clouded elsewhere—may all claim a 
passing notice. Or we may find objects of interest in the plants, that leave 
not even our rocky cliffs quite barren. In spring, and lingering on even 
into early summer, the sweet and delicate tufts of primrose grow in pro- 
fusion on the sloping turf, and in the hollows and clefts, The fleshy, 
glossy leaves of the scurvy-grass, hot and pungent, are seen in many spots, 
and the tufts of thrift are gay everywhere. The kidney-vetch, varying 
from light-yellow to cream-white, the bird’s-foot lotus, and the bladder- 
‘ampion, are very abundant ; samphire adorns the precipitous sides with 
bunches of dark-green succulent leaves, flowering late in the season ; the 
curiously-cut leaves of the buckhorn plantain form radiating crowns of 
foliage over the minor clefts ; and ivy all the year round spreads an ample 
drapery of graceful foliage over the otherwise bare rock, especially in those 
aspects where the rays of the sun can seldom reach, and where flowers 
scarcely love to grow. 

If we trace our way up one of the winding paths to the very summit, we 
shall be rewarded by the wild grandeur of the view. At one point a 
corner of the track comes to the very verge of the cliff, and here a short 
iron rail is placed asa guard. Few would pass this without a moment’s 
gaze of admiration at the precipice, a hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
perfectly perpendicular, that is just over against us, or a glance at Wildes» 
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mouth far beneath. The wheat-ear twits and flies over the edges of the 
cliff as we disturb him, and the rock-pipit may be seen perched on some 
projecting rock; while at the top numerous agile wagtails are running 
over the breezy down among the sheep that are grazing and bleating 
there. 

And here we are at the summit, nearly three hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. A flag-staff has been rigged on this point, and around 
the knot of rock on which it stands there are seats facing various directions, 
Seaward the view embraces the coasts already mentioned ; but the horizon 
is, of course, more distant, and the range of sight more ample. The num- 
bers of craft of all sorts, continually coming and going, add much to the 
interest of this scene. If we turn and look inland, a prospect equally 
beautiful, but of very different character demands admiration. From the 
west round by the south to the east a verdant amphitheatre extends, 
bounded by hills of various form and elevation, and diversified with woods 
and cultivated fields. The peaks called the Torrs, the rounded elevated 
down of Langley Cleve, and a curious, somewhat isolated conical peak 
known as Carn Top, that always reminds me of Mount Tabor, are the 
leading eminences to the west and south-west. Then gentler slopes sweep 
away along the south line, with the town spread out as in a map, occupying 
the bottom. To the eastward the noble mountain-mass of Hillsborough, 
presenting a bluff headland to the sea, nearly five hundred feet in height, 
and Rillage Point, running out in a long sharp spit behind it, terminate 
the view ; but between us and the former is the harbour of Ilfracombe, 
with its shipping and its fishing craft, and perhaps a steamer lying at the 
pier ; and Lantern Hill, another aimost isolated peak of inferior elevation, 
crowned by its ancient lighthouse, and facing its opposite neighbour the 
giant Hillsborough, the joint guardians of the harbour mouth. And thus 
we have gazed over a semicircle, and are brought round to the channel 
again. 

If now we descend to the principal promenade and stand on that side 
which faces the Welsh coast, there stretches down from our feet to the 
water’s edge a rough, irregular slope of rock, about fifty feet in perpen- 
dicular height, broken into broad shelves and wall-like descents, and cleft 
with deep narrow chasms up which the sea shoots and boils with a tremen- 
dous uproar. Steps rudely cut in the rock give easy access to the ledges 
at different elevations, and on fine sunny days these are favourite spots with 
the ladies, who scramble down and seat themselves with their books or 
their netting on the little rocky perches by the hour together. When 
there is a heavy swell in from the north or west, these stations are in more 
thai. wonted demand ; for the incoming sea rushing upon the stony barrier, 
dashing up to a great height in impotent fury, and breaking into a cloud 
of spray and foam that sprinkles the beholders even far up on the heights, 
is a sight well worth seeing. 

I explore this rocky region with other objects. The strata of grey shale 
and slate projecting at a prominent angle to the horizon, produce innu- 
merable angles and narrow fissures ; and these, wherever they occur below 
the level of the highest tide, retain the sea-water with which they are filled, 
after the tide has retired. These are what are called rock-pools or tide- 
pools, a most productive field of research to the littoral naturalist. In 
this particular locality, from the projecting angle of the strata being towards 
the northern sky, the pools contained in their angles are particularly 
shadowed, no ray of the sun ever penetrating them. Hence they are more 
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than usually favourable for the growth of sea-weeds, corallines, and 
zoophytes, which do not thrive in a strong light. 

But it is only those pools that occur at a very low level which afford 
the most interesting and the least common sorts both of plants and animals. 
Such as are covered in all common conditions of the sea, and are exposed 
only at the lowest spring-tides, perhaps not half-a-dozen times in the year, 
and then only for an hour at a time, are well worth examination, and they 
will be pretty sure to contain treasures. 

A few weeks ago I obtained here a pretty and interesting zoophyte, 
which I will describe. My ordinary plan is to search for the rarer sorts of 
red sea-weeds, and to detach with a hammer and chisel a portion of the 
rock to which they are fixed, so as to bring them home in a growing state. 
Then having put them into a glass vessel of sea-water, I examine carefully 
about their roots for the curious animals that usually occur in great variety 
and profusion there. 

Attached to the side of one of the sea-weeds near its base was, on the 
occasion referred to, a small but interesting parasite, the Ciliated Coralline 
(Cellularia ciliata). ‘To the naked eye it appears like a minute shrub, com- 
posed of numerous branches rising to about half-an-inch in height. With 
the microscope the branches are seen to be set with a number of transparent 
cells, somewhat like a wine-glass in form with the rim oblique. They are 
set alternately on opposite sides of the branch. From the higher and outer 
side of the rim, spring five long and slender spines gracefully curved, 
which are each affixed by a joint to a tubercle on the rim. A sixth spine, 
exactly similar, springs from a little below the margin on the outer side,* 
and a seventh from the middle of the inner rim. In my specimens, these 
spines were of great length ; on some of the older cells I have seen them 
four and even five times as long as the cells. The spines grow after the 
cells are formed ; for on the same branch may be seen oval cells not yet 
opened, yet containing the polypes, without the least appearance of spines ; 
others on which they are just budding ; others on which they are short but 
distinct ; and so on in all intermediate stages of growth, through those in 
which they are perfect in length and number, to those near the base of the 
branch, from which the polypes have died out, and from whose margin the 
spines have been either partially or wholly broken off. The polypes that 
inhabit these cells have about twelve tentacles, but I have not been able to 
see one in a state of expansion beneath the microscope. They remain con- 
tracted within their cells, their tentacles wrinkled up and pressed together, 
and showing no voluntary motion, except now and then a spasmodic contrac- 
tion, or a slight shifting of some of their parts. Their transparency, 
however, permits the intestines to be perfectly visible, and the contents of 
these, of a yellowish colour, are often seen whirled round and round with 
a rapid movement, doubtless by the action of internal cilia, 

But the most singular chapter in the history of this polype is the presence 
of some curious appendages which it has in common with a few more 
species of the same family. On the outside of some (not all) of the cells 
in this species, there is a little tubercle near the bottom, to which is articu- 
lated, by a slender joint, an organ, which has been aptly compared to the 


* Dr. Johnston (Br. Zooph. i. 335), says, “on the inner side ;” but I am sure 
this is a mistake. The perfect transparency of these creatures often renders 
it difficult to determine on which a of the glassy surface any given point is. 
By delicate focusing, however, I have distinctly proved this spine to originate 
on the outside, as indeed was, @ priori, more likely. 
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naked head of a vulture. It has a beak with two mandibles, of which the 
lower alone is moveable, opening and shutting like that of a bird, but with 
a far greater width of gape; for the lower mandible can be opened till it 
extends in the same line with the upper. The upper mandible is furnished 
with five strongly-projecting teeth on each edge; the lower has a single 
tooth at its point, which fits into the notch between the terminal pair of 
the upper. The whole of the back of the head is wrinkled transversely. 

The motions of this strange appendage are in keeping with its curious 
structure. The whole head ordinarily sways to and fro upon the slender 
joint of the poll, at intervals of a few seconds; but besides this motion, 
which is even, though rather quick, the lower mandible, which commonly 
gapes to its utmost extent, now and then at irregular intervals closes with 
a strong sudden snap, much like the snapping of a turtle’s jaws, and 
presently again opens and leisurely resumes its former expansion. The 
muscles which move the lower mandible are distinctly seen, occupying the 
position of the palate, and extending back to the inner surface of the skull, 
if we may use such terms for an organization so remote. These motions 
are highly singular to witness, and one can scarcely look upon them without 
ascribing them to an active volition in the animal. 


a. Cellularia ciliata, natural size; b. a portion of a branch (magnified 206 diameters); c. a cell con- 
taining the contracted polype; d. the bird’s head appended to it; ¢. an immature cell; f. the bird's 
head miore enlarged, seen from beneath; g, the same viewed sidewise. 


But curious questions arise in connexion with these birds’ heads. Are 
they a part of the organization of the polype? If so, why are they found 
attached to some cells, and not to others? why to some specimens, and 
not to others? and why are some species of a genus furnished with them, 
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while others, essentially the same in every other respect, are destitute of 
any such appendages ? : 

Anatomical examination does not throw any light on these questions. 
The animal within the cell appears to be organically independent of the 
bird’s head, for as Dr. Reid affirms, and as I have myself witnessed in 
another species, the latter continues its movements for a considerable time 
after the polype has been dead. Dr. Johnston suggests, that the use of 
the organ is to grasp and kill passing animalcules, which then may be 
drawn into the cell by means of the ciliary currents of the tentacles ; and 
this seems to me not improbable, and receives confirmation from the 
toothed structure of the beak, which, though strongly marked, I have not 
seen noticed. 

I have not atall entered into the structure of the polype itself, in the pre- 
ceding description ; for the specimens that I have as yet observed were not 
in sufficient vigour to allow me to have a sight of one at work. It is only 
under very favourable circumstances that these sensitive creatures will dis- 
play their beautifully-delicate organization; in nine cases out of ten, or 
even more, you will find all the polypes forcibly contracted within their 
cells, and pertinaciously refusing to protrude themselves until they die. 

This deficiency, however, is supplied in the following notes, which I 
soon after had an opportunity of making on a kindred species. 

In one of the same shallow pools near the base of Capstone Hill, I took 
several beautiful specimens of one of the prettiest of the Polyzoan polypes, 
Cellularia avicularia. Well dves it deserve the name of Bird’s-head 
Coralline given it by the illustrious Ellis, for it possesses those curious 
appendages that resemble the vulture’s head in still greater perfection than 
the preceding. All these specimens of mine were most thickly studded with 
them, not a cell without its bird’s head, and all see-sawing, and snapping 
and opening their jaws with the most amusing activity, and (what was 
marvellous) equally active on one specimen from whose cells all the 
polypes had died away, as in those in which the polypes were protruding 
their lovely bells of tentacles. 

The polypidoms were distinctly visible to the naked eye, and attracted 
my attention before I touched them, while yet in their native pool ; 
though I did not know what they were until I examined them to better 
advantage. Some of them stand aninch and a half in height, and are about 
two-thirds of an inch in widest diameter. The cells are set in longitudinal 
series, two or three rows abreast, and closely adhering ; the branchlets thus 
formed divide dichotomously (that is, into two, and each of these into two 
more, and so on), and so make broad fan-shaped branches, which are 
segments of funnels: and the peculiar elegance of this zoophyte consists in 
the mode in which these ultimate branches are set on the stem, viz., in a 
spiral turn, so that the effect is that of several funnels set one within 
another, but which yet are seen, on turning the whole round, to compose 
one corkscrew band of fans. (See fig. a.) 

The stem ascends perpendicularly from a slender base which is attached 
to the rock, or to the cells of a Lepralia, which encrust the rock ; the 
midmost part of the spire is most expansive, whence the diminution above 
and below is pretty regular. The general colour, while alive, is pale buff, 
or sometimes orange, but the cells become nearly white in death. 

When examined microscopically it is, however, that the curious 
organization of this zoophyte is discovered, especially when examined 
in full health and vigour, with all the beautiful polypes protruded and 
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expanded to the utmost, on the watch for prey. It seems to mea poor 
thing to strain one’s eyes at a microscope over a dead and dry poly- 
pidom, as it does to examine a shrivelled and blackened flower out of a 
herbarium ; though I know well that both the one and the other are often 
indispensable for the making out of technical characters. But if you want 
to get an insight into the structure and functions of any of these minute 
animals, especially such as are so transparent that all the offices of life are 
discernible in active operation ; or if you want to be charmed with the 
perception of beauty, or delighted with new and singular adaptations of 
means to ends; or if you desire to see vitality under some of its most 
unusual and yet most interesting phases; or if you would have emotions 
of adoring wonder excited, and the tribute of praise elicited to that 
Holy Being who made all things for his own glory,—then take such a 
zoophyte as this, fresh from his clear tide-pool, take him without injury 
done by violently tearing him from his attachment, and therefore detach 
with care a minute portion of the surface rock itself, and then drop him, 
with every organ in full activity, into a narrow glass cell with parallel 
sides, filled with the purest sea-water, and put the whole on the stage of 
your microscope, with a power of not more than 100 linear, at least for 





a. Cellularia avicularia, natural size; b. a few cells, magnified and viewed exteriorly ; c, a cell, viewed 
interiorly ; d. a cell Viewed laterally—the polype protruding ; ¢. the same—the polype expanded, 
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the first examination ;—I greatly mistake if you will not confess that the 
intellectual treat obtained is well worth, ay, ten times more than worth, 
all your trouble. 

The cells of the Bird’s-head Coralline are oblong, shaped somewhat like 
a sack of corn, with a spine ascending from each of the upper corners. (See 
figs. b. and ec.) Each stands on the summit of its predecessor in the same 
row, and side by side with those of its fellow rows, in such an order that 
the top of one cell comes opposite the middle of the one beside it. The 
top of the cell is rounded and appears imperforate, but we shall presently 
find an opening there. The broad side that faces inwardly has a large 
elliptical transparent space occupying nearly its whole surface, which, from 
its well-defined edges, I was long tempted to think was really a great 
aperture, though delicate manipulation appeared to give a very subtile 
surface to it: this, as I subsequently found, is covered with a very thin and 
elastic membrane, and answers a peculiar end. Just below one of the 
spines that crown the summit of the cell, on one of the edges, rather dh 
the interior than on the exterior, is situated a little tubercle, to which is 
attached, by a very free joint, a bird’s-head process, in all essential par- 
ticulars agreeing with that of Cellularia ciliata, which I have already 
described. ‘The lower mandible in this.case is, however, set farther back, 
and the upper is destitute of those tooth-like serratures that characterize it 
in the kindred species. The motions are exactly the same in both cases. 
I observe that sometimes the place of the bird’s head is occupied by an 
oval or pear-shaped body, which is probably an early stage of its develop- 
ment; and when perfectly formed there is much difference of size, some of 
these curious organs being twice as large as others on the same specimen. 

Now let us come to the polype itself. It is when we get a good lateral 
view of a single inhabited cell, that we obtain a knowledge of the structure 
of the tenant. The summit of the cell is then seen to protrude diagonally 
towards the inner side (%. e. towards the axis of the spire), a tubular 
mouth, which is membranous and contractile. When the animal wishes 
to emerge, this tubular orifice is pushed out by evolution of the integu- 
ment, and the tentacles are exposed to view, closely pressed into a parallel 
bundle (see fig. d.): the evolution of the integument that is attached at 
their base goes on till the whole is straightened, when the tentacles diverge 
and assume the form of a funnel, or rather that of a wide-mouthed bell, 
the tips being slightly everted. (See fig. e.) They are furnished with a 
double row of short cilia in the usual order, one set working upward, the 
other downward. Their base surrounds a muscular thick ring, the entrance 
to a funnel-shaped sac, the substance of which is granular, and evidently 
muscular, for its contractions and expansions are very vigorous and yet 
delicate. Into this first stomach passes, with a sort of gulp, any animal- 
cule, whirled to the bottom of the funnel by the ciliary vortex, and from 
thence it is delivered, through a contracted but still rather wide gullet, 
into an oblong stomach, the lower portion of which is obtuse. An ex- 
tremely attenuated duct connects this, which is probably the true stomach, 
with a globular rather small intestine, which is again connected by a 
lengthened thread with the base of the cell. By an arrangement common 
to the ascidian type of the digestive function, the food is returned from the 
intestine into the true stomach, whence the effete parts are discharged 
through a wide and thick tube that issues from it close behind the point 
where the gullet enters. This rectal tube passes upward parallel to the 
gullet, and terminates by an orifice outside and behind the base of the 
s3 
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tentacles. All these viscera are beautifully distinct and easily identified, 
owing to the perfect transparency of the w: alls of the cell, the simplicity of 
the parts, and their density and dark-yellow colour. All of them are 
manifestly granular in texture, except the slender corrugated tube which 
connects the stomach with the ’ globose intestine; this is thin and mem- 
branous, and is doubtless, if I may judge from analogy, capable of wide 
expansion for the passage of the food-pellet. 

The sudden contraction of the polype into its cell upon disturbance or 
alarm, and its slow and gradual emergence again, afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying the forms, proportions, and relative positions of the 
internal organs. In contraction, the globular intestine remains nearly 
where it was, but the stomach slides down into the cell behind it, as far as 
the fiexible duct will allow, and the thick gullet bows out in front, show- 
ing more clearly the separation between it and the rectum, and the inser- 
tion of both into the stomach. This retractation 1s in part effected by a 
pair of longitudinal muscular bands which are inserted at the back of the 
bottom part of the cell, and into the skin of the neck below the tentacles. 
The contraction of these bands draws in the integument, like the drawing 
of a stocking within itself, and forces down the viscera into the cavity of 
the cell, which is probably filled with the vital juices. (See fig. d.) 

Besides the hind bands there is one or a pair of similar muscular bands, 
attached on each side of the front part of the base of the cell, and inserted 
similarly into the neck. It was while watching the contraction of these 
that I discovered, with pleasure, the use of the membrane-covered aperture 
up the front of the cell. At the moment of the retractation of the viscera 
into the cell, a large angular membrane was forced outward from the 
front side, which was protruded more or less in proportion to the degree 
of withdrawal of the polype, and as the latter emerged again, the mem- 
brane fell back to its place. It is evident, then, that this is a provision for 
enlarging the cavity: the walls are horny and probably almost inelastic ; 
but when the stomach forces the intestine forward, and the thick gullet is 
bent outward by the withdrawal of the neck and tentacles, the needful 
room is provided by the bulging out of this elastic membrane, which 
recovers its place by the pressure of the surrounding water, when the 
pressure of the fluids within is removed. 


P. H, Gosse. 








NINEVEH. THE PALACE—(continued). 


In the most recent of all the Assyrian palaces that have been discovered, 
the south-west edifice at Nimroud, Mr. Layard exposed a hall of curious 
construction. It is of large size, being 165 feet long, and 62 feet wide, 
but partially divided by a thick wall running lengthwise down the middle, 

yet not extending to either end, but terminating at some distance with 
lateral buttresses “facing similar buttresses from the side walls. In each of 
the four narrow places “between the projecting buttresses are found two 
pedestals or column-bases of stone. Mr. Layard hesitates to consider them 
as having supported columns, because of their singular and unaccountable 
position; but Mr. Fergusson has, we think, happily solved the enigma. 

The broad central wall supported a tabsar, or gallery of dwarf columns, 
as did the boundary wall of the apartment ; and the connexion between the 
two was effected by four bridges carried over the narrow parts, and sup- 
ported by the columns whose bases are still found in situ. 
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To revert to the uncovered edifice at Khorsabad, of which we possess a 
more clear and connected knowledge than of any other Assyrian building, 
—we find at the back of the suite of magnificent apartments that con- 
stituted emphatically the Palace, a quadrangular court nearly corresponding 
to that at the front, already described as the Palace Court. Mr. Fergusson 
denominates this the Temple Court; for at the side of the square opposite 
to the Palace there is a platform raised six feet above the level of the rest, 
ascended by a single flight of square steps. On the top was placed an 
apartment forty feet long and thirty-three feet wide, containing a large 
square block near the centre of the back wall, probably intended to support 
an altar. The whole of the edifice is so completely ruined that but little 
remains to convey an idea of its purpose; a few fragments of sculpture 
only survive, but these display acts of religious service, and as well as the 
pavement of the temple, and even the platform itself, were formed of black 
stone, which makes it highly probable that this was a chapel dedicated to 
Assarac. ‘Traces of other rooms exist on the temple platform, which were 
perhaps vestries or apartments of the priests. 

The rear of the temple was close to the edge of the general platform, 
and was perhaps approached from the plain by stairs at this part ; but if it 
was a chapel devoted to the monarch’s private worship, it was probably 
quite secluded. Returning, then, into its court, we find its south-eastern 
side formed by a range of small apartments, which may have been assigned 
to the priests or attendants. These, however, were interrupted by a grand 
portal, adorned and guarded by a pair of bull-cherubs, which led through a 
long and broad passage into a fourth quadrangle, the Hareem Court—of 
smaller dimensions than either of the others, occupying nearly the centre of 
the platform. In each of the three sides of the court that remain there is 
a portal, formed as usual, of winged bulls; and the buildings that surrounded 
this quadrangle were in all probability the apartments of the kings’ wives 
and concubines, so strictly guarded and so jealously secluded from public 
view in all Oriental courts. 

A very large portion of the area occupied by the platform remains un- 
accounted for. In some parts new excavations would doubtless bring to 
light new structures, and perhaps modify some of the inferences suggested. 
But probably over the larger portion of the area nothing would now be 
found but the platform itself, and the earth which forms a mound over 
it, undistinguishable from that of the surrounding plain. It is, however, 
exceedingly likely that extensive gardens occupied some part of the plat- 
form. ‘The stories told by the Greeks of the wondrous hanging-gardens of 
Babylon, which were elevated on terraces as lofty as the city walls, though 
probably greatly exaggerated in their transmission, show that something of 
the sort existed ; and the paradises or pleasure-grounds of Persia were very 
celebrated. Several allusions to gardens as accompaniments of a royal 
palace occur in the Scriptures (see 2 Kings xxi. 18, 26; xxv. 4; 
Neh. iii. 15; Jer. xxxix. 4; &c.), but the most to the purpose are those 
in the Book of Esther :— 

** And when these days were expired, the king made a feast unto all the 
people that were present in Shushan the palace, both unto great and 
small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the king’s palace; where 
were white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen 
and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold and 


silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black marble.” 
(Esth. i. 5, 6.) 
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*‘ And the king, arising from the banquet of wine in his wrath, went into 
the palace garden: and Haman stood up to make request for his life to 
Esther the queen; for he saw that there was evil determined against him 
by the king. Then the king returned out of the palace garden into the 
place of the banquet of wine ; and Haman was fallen upon the bed whereon 
Esther was.” (Esth. vii. 7, 8.) 

The scene of this narrative was Shushan, but we may fairly presume 
that no greater dissimilarity existed between the plan of that palace and 
Persepolis than between the latter and Khorsabad, especially when we 
remember that Persepolis was the actual residence of King Ahasuerus, 
having been erected by his grandfather and father. The palace-garden 
then, doubtless, like the palace itself, the hareem, or ‘‘ court of the women,” 
the banquet-house, and all the other edifices, was on the platform, its court 
being paved with parti-coloured marbles, and furnished with marble pillars, 
to which were attached temporary curtains. It seems to us not improbable 
that the quadrangle, denominated by Mr. Fergusson the Temple Court at 
Khorsabad, may have been the court of the garden, especially since its 
position, being formed by the rear of the palace and the hareem, would be 
peculiarly suitable for a scene appropriated to privacy, relaxation, and en- 
‘oyment. Such it appears were the qualities most prized ina garden :-—“ A 
garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed.” (Cant. iv. 12.) 
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In the East, and especially in Syria, it is not at all uncommon at the 
present day to find a little pleasure garden in the quadrangle surrounded 
by the apartments of the house. The small dimensions of the spot con- 
stitute a less weighty objection with the Orientals than with us, inasmuch 
as their mode of enjoyment is not by walking about it, but by sitting in 
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quiet meditative repose, refreshed by the sparkling of water in motion, and 
by the shadow of green foliage, and delighted by the gaiety and the 
perfume of the flowers that grow in luxuriant, unrepressed wildness around 
them. The presence of a small basin in the centre is indispensable, and, 
where it can be attained, a fountain or a spring is a valuable addition to the 
garden’s charms. 

~ In Egypt the taste for gardens was almost a passion; not only no 
palace, but no house, having any pretensions to respectability, was un- 
furnished with one. The inscriptions at Khorsabad expressly declare that 
it was built ‘after the Egyptian manner;” and though perhaps this 
expression admits of some latitude in interpretation, we may still be aided 
in our conceptions of the probability of a garden, as well as of its form and 
general appearance, by the annexed engraving and description of a large 
Egyptian garden, as depicted by contemporary artists. 

‘The garden here represented “stood beside a canal of the Nile, with an 
avenue of trees between it and the bank, on which side was the entrance. 
It was surrounded by an embattled wall, through which a noble gateway 
gave access to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vine- 
yard, surrounded by its own wall, in which the vines were trained on 
trellises supported by slender pillars. At the further end of the vineyard 
was a building of three stories, the windows from which opened over the 
Juxuriant foliage and purple clusters, regaling the senses of both sight and 
smell. Four large tanks of water kept the vegetation well supplied with 
nutritive moisture ; and with the smooth and verdant turf which bordered 
them, the water-fowl that sported over their surface, and the lotus-flowers 
that sprang from their clear depths, added a new beauty to the scene. 
Near the tanks stood summer-houses overlooking beds of various flowers, 
and sheltered from the sun by surrounding trees. ‘Two enclosed spaces 
between the tanks, being filled with trees, were probably devoted to some 
species of particular rarity, or remarkable for the excellence of their fruit. 
Rows of date-trees and Theban palms alternating with other trees, bordered 
the whole garden, and environed the vineyard wall.” 

In the sacred narrative of Esther there is repeated reference to a ban- 
queting-hall, which seems to have opened directly into the palace-garden. 
(Esth. vii. 7, 8.) In the Song of Solomon also the same apartment is 
mentioned,—* He brought me to the banqueting-house.” (Cant. ii. 4.) 

The latter was probably the feasting-room which Josephus describes in 
the following terms, as built by Solomon in his own palace. ‘‘ He moreover 
built other edifices for pleasure; as also very long cloisters, and these 
situate in an agreeable place of the palace, and among them a most glorious 
dining-room, for feastings and compotations, all full of gold and such other 
furniture as so fine a room ought to have for the conveniency of the guests, 
aud where all the vessels were made of gold.” 

At Khorsabad the great south-western hall of the palace, and a small 
room to the north of it, were largely decorated with emblems proper to 
such an appropriation. ‘The upper series of slabs in both these apartments 
represented a great number of guests of rank seated at a banquet, the lower 
range in the sinaller room being devoted to a sporting scene in one of the 
royal paradises. 

In the north-west palace at Nimroud, Mr. Layard found a series of 
apartments which Mr. Fergusson is disposed to consider as the banqueting- 
hall and its adjuncts. The decorations do not help us much to this con- 
clusion ; for in such rooms as were faced with alabaster slabs the subjects 
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were‘almost exclusively priestly figures, bearing the usual symbols ; one of 
the entrances was adorned by two gigantic figures crowned with garlands, 
and bearing in one hand an ear of corn, and in the other a young goat. 
Some of the walls were merely covered with a thin coat of plaster on the 
sun-dried bricks: on this were sketched figures in outline, which could 
scarcely be traced; but Mr. Layard supposes them to have represented 
the king followed by his eunsichs and warriors, and receiving prisoners and 
tribute. 

Within these apartments were found, however, a number of copper 
vessels of peculiar shape, which all perished on exposure to the air; these 
may possibly have been appropriated to culinary or feasting purposes. It 
was in these apartments also that our enterprising countryman obtained the 
curious ivory ornaments, most of which represent Egyptian subjects. It 
is probable that ivory was much used in the decoration of these rooms, 
inlaid with metals and coloured glasses, as it was in Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. 

Ivory was largely used by Solomon and perhaps by his successors, in 
the embellishment of their houses and maguificent furniture, as the follow- 
ing passages indicate :— 

““ Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with 
the best gold.” (1 Kings x. 18.) 

** Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory 
house which he made, and all the cities that he built, are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ?” (1 Kings xxii. 39. 

“ All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the 
ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad.” (Ps. xlv. 8.) 

*¢ And I will smite the winter-house with the summer-house ; and the 
nouses of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have an end, saith 
the Lorp.” (Amos iii. 15.) 

‘© Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountain of 
Samaria, . . . . . that lie upon beds of ivory.” (Amos vi. 1, 4.) 

We shall close this article by quoting Mr. Layard’s vivid and graphic 
description of an Assyrian Palace, as it was when ‘‘ the great king” trod its 
marble pavements in the height of his pride and glory. 

‘“* The interior of the Assyrian palace must have been as magnificent as 
imposing. I have led the reader through its ruins, and he may judge of 
the impression its walls were calculated to make upon one, who in the days 
of old entered for the first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. He was 
ushered in through the portal guarded by the colossal lions or bulls of 
white alabaster. In the first hall he found himself surrounded by the 
sculptured records of the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits 
of the chase, the ceremonies of religion, were portrayed on the walls, 
sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colours. Under each 
picture were engraved, in characters filled up with bright copper, inscrip- 
tions describing the scenes represented. Above the sculptures were 
painted other events; the king attended by his eunuchs and warriors, 
receiving his prisoners, entering into allianees with other monarchs, or 
performing some sacred duty. These representations were enclosed in 
coloured borders of elaborate and elegant design. The emblematic tree, 
winged bulls, and monstrous animals, were conspicuous amongst the orna- 
ments. At the upper end of the hall was the colossal figure of the king, 
in adoration before the supreme deity, or receiving from his eunuch the 
holy cup. He was attended by warriors bearing his arms, and by the 
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priests or presiding divinities. His robes and those of his followers were 
adorned with groups of figures, animals, and flowers, all painted with 
brilliant colours. 

* The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each bearing an inscription, 
recording the title, genealogy, and achievements of the great king. 
Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the 
figures of guardian deities led into other omens which again opened 
into more ‘distant halls. In each were new sculptures. On the walls of 
some were processions of colossal figures, armed men and eunuchs following 
the king, warriors laden with spoil, leading prisoners, or bearing presents 
and offerings tothe gods. On the walls of others were portrayed the winged 
priests or presiding divinities, standing before the sacred trees. 

“The ceilings above him were divided into square compartments, 
painted with flowers, or with the figures of animals. Some were inlaid 
with ivory, each compartment being surrounded by elegant borders and 
mouldings. The beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, may have 
been gilded, or even plated with gold and silver; and the rarest woods, in 
which the cedar was conspicuous, were used for the wood-work. Square 
openings in the ceilings or the chambers admitted the light of day. A 
pleasing shadow was thrown over the sculptured walls, and gave a majestic 
expression to the human features of the colossal forms which guarded the 
entrances. ‘Through these apertures was seen the bright blue of an eastern 
sky, enclosed in a frame on which were painted in vivid colours the winged 
circle, in the midst of elegant ornaments, and the graceful forms of ideal 
animals.” * 


* Nineveh and its Remains, i. 262, ct seq. 





OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE THRUSH. 





Aut nature is full of musie. Gentle winds whisper it as they rustle 
through the summer leaves; and the autumnal gale wakens louder and 
wilder melodies as it blows down the branches of the forest trees. The 
trickling waterfall and the pattering rain-drops are musical; and rippling 
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streams and dashing waves send forth sweet or grand harmonies. Al: 
inanimate nature seems pouring forth its anthem from earth to heaven. 

But if this is the case with flowing waters and careering winds, how 
more especially so is it with utterances which convey the inward feeling! 
How musical are the tones of the human voice, not alone when expressed 
in song, but when used to tell of gentle emotion, to soothe or to persuade ; 
or when, raised into powegful energy, they flow in torrents of eloquence ! 
And the singing of birds, how sweet is it to the listening ear! These 
joyous creatures seem made to render the woodland, or the quiet meadow, 
or the stream side, a scene of repose and recreation from the toils and cares 
of human life. The beautiful description of Spring given by the sacred 
writer is as applicable to our country as to Palestine. ‘ The winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
for the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard jn our 
land.” We listen to the song with wonder. We know that no sae 
instrument can attain the compass of that strain, or catch the tones of that 
sweet but irregular melody ; that were we to measure our vocal powers 
with those of the little bird, our voice would be lost in the woodland, 
which echoes far and near with his music. Like all the sounds of Nature, 
it has its variations, telling sometimes of joy and gladness, and anon seem- 
ing, as it is uttered in the minor key, so plaintive and tender, that we ean 
only compare it to the wailing wind, or to the touching lament of human 
sorrow. It is well if, while listening to the woodland minstrels, we can 
find ourselves carried away for awhile from earthly thoughts and memories, 
and can feel as did the good Isaac Walton. He who looked with such 
delight on green fields, was gladdened, too, by the song of the birds. 
** The nightingale,” he says, “ another of my airy creatures, breathes such 
sweet, loud musicke out of her instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think miracles are not ceased. He, that at midnight, when 
the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have, very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling 
and redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted up above earth, and say, 
Lord, what musicke hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such musicke on earth !” 

Among our native birds there are none which have greater powers of 
song than the Merulide, or Thrush tribe, and they are, too, among our 

earliest singers. The common thrush ( Jurdus musicus ) may often be 
ond singing on a clear day in February, and its song, which acquires 
greater strength and fulness as the spring advances, is continued, at inter- 
vals, till July. * A very sweet song it is, and one heard by all who live in 
the country ; for the thrush is found everywhere in our woods, and often 
builds its nest by our very doors, rearing its young in the holly, or arbutus, 
of the garden, or among the ivy-leaves which screén the house wall. But 
this song is heard to best advantage when a number of thrushes sing in the 
evening together, among the trees, when the chorus is so rich and 
melodious, that all must listen to it with delight. Although the song 
always partakes of the same character, yet it is sufficiently different in indi- 
viduals for a good musical ear to detect the singing of some one favourite 
thrush, which may, year after year, build in the same place. Often, too, 


* The song-thrush is about nine inches in length. The whole upper parts 
are dark brown ; the throat, sides, and breast, pale-yellowish orange: the 
coin and the belly are white ; the whole lower parts marked with triangular 
spots of dark brown, arranged in chains ; the beak and feet are pale brown. 
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it seems to articulate words quite distinctly. Thus, Mr. Broderip mentions 
one which, in the course of its singing, expressed sounds which fell on the 
ear as if it were repeating the words, ‘‘ My dear—my pretty dear—iny 
pretty little dear” — which sounds were heard by others as well as himself. 
Mr. Knapp, too, listened to one which frequented a copse, and which, 
after a certain round of tune, ‘ trilled out mogt regularly some notes that 
conveyed so clearly the words ‘ Lady-bird! y-bird !’ that every one 
marked the resemblance. He survived the winter,” adds the naturalist, 
‘and in the ensuing spring, ‘ Lady-bird! lady-bird !’ was still the burden 
of our evening song; it then ceased, and we never heard this pretty modu- 
lation more. ‘Though merely an occasional strain, yet I have noticed it 
elsewhere—it thus appearing to be a favourite utterance.” 

We do not wonder, as we hearken to the thrush’s song, that it should 
always be a favourite one with the poet and the lover of nature. Chaucer, 
who, as has been remarked, ‘‘ seems of all poets to have been the fondest 
of the singing of birds,” and who was entranced by them as they sang from 
the green leaves “ with the voice of angels,” seems to have delighted in 
that of our early bird, when he compared the human voice to its music :-- 

“Swote his tongue as the throstle’s note.” 
Graham, too, has well described both bird and minstrelsy :— 

“The thrush’s song 

Ts varied as his plumes; and as his plumes 

Blend beauteous, each with each, so run his notes 

Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall. 

How prettily upon his parded breast 

The vividly contrasting tints unite 

To please the admiring eye ! so loud and soft, 

And high and low, all in his notes combine 

In alternation sweet to charm the ear.” 


The French term the thrushes, les Grives, from grivé, speckled, because 
of their mottled breast. Our song-thrush, however, is the Mavis of the 
Scotch, and the Singdrossel of the Germans, the Throstle of our English 
poets, and the small Misselthrush of some ornithologists. It is sometimes 
kept in cages for its song, and this may often be heard far off, as it comes 
sounding through the busy street, when perched on high, at some window, 
the thrush carols his morning lay. It is said to live for six or eight years 
ina cage. Perchance its song may soothe some one to whom on the sick 
couch it brings a tune of green woods. Perchance, to some mechanic, 
who toils in the busy city, it bears a memory of early days, passed in the 
country, when he can no longer wander to hear it among the green boughs. 
From such we would not withhold it; yet surely the caged bird, made as 
it was with wings to fly, may claim some pity as we remember how all its 
natural impulses must lead it to yearn for the green shadows, the ready 
wing, and the notes of its old companions. 

Happily for our native thrushes, however, they may sing on, without 
danger of being seized to contribute to the luxurious diet of the epicure. 
Several birds of the thrush family are much in request on the Continent 
for food. The Italians sell them in their markets, and highly prize them, 
at the period when, having eaten figs and grapes, their flesh is said to be 
very highly flavoured. ‘hrushes are very plentiful, during the vintage 
season, on the southern coast of the Baltic. Klein, who observes that 
there are, probably, more snares laid for these birds than for any others, 
mentions that the city of Dantzic alone consumes, every year, eighty 
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thousand pairs of thrushes. It has been observed, in countries where 
they feed upon grapes, that, during the season at which the fruits are ripe, 
the thrushes are easily taken, having perhaps become inactive through 
repletion. 

The common song-thrush was, doubtless, one of the species which were 
regarded by the Romans ag the choicest of feathered game; and many a 
sweet chorus of song in tli® trees of the Roman villas and gardens led to 
the capture of the singers. Extensive aviaries were formed around the 
ancient city, in which thrushes, blackbirds, fieldfares, redwings, and other 
birds of this family, were kept during the whole year, that they might be 
prepared for the table. A vaulted pavilion formed the aviary ; this was 
furnished with perches. A carpet was made of green turfs, often renewed, 
and branches were strewed over the floor. Here, crowded together in 
great numbers, the birds were well fed: and, lest some wandering wing 
might be seen, and thus awaken a longing for the green wood, the windows 
were so placed as that the little captives might receive light without a 
sight of the blue sky or the surrounding country. A clear rivulet ran 
through the aviary, in order to gratify their love of bathing? and here the 
petted birds sang and ate till they were fitted to gratify the taste of the 
luxurious Roman. It may be, that the epicure justified his appetite for 
singing birds on the ground of the invigorating nature of the flesh of the 
thrushes; for their writers tell of its power to strengthen the frame ; 
adding, that if eaten to excess, it could not injure. Horace,as well as 
other poets, praises the diet. 

As we might infer from the early singing of the thrush, it is an early 
builder. It usually begins its nest in March, and by the end of April, or 
the beginning of May, the first brood is ready to leave the nest. Although 
the thrush seems to have little notion of protecting itself during the winter 
from the cold, as it usually roosts, with other small birds, in the open 
hedges, yet it well knows how to shield its eggs and young from the bitter 
winds of the early spring time. ‘The nest, which is composed externally 
of moss and fine roots, has a compact inner surface, lined with a coating of 
cow-dung and decayed wood, so ingeniously worked in together, as that it 
will even hold water. This structure is usually placed in some low bush, 
as the honeysuckle or hawthorn, or in one of the garden evergreens, and 
contains four or five eggs, of a pale blue ground, with small spots of black. 
Every schoolboy knows the thrush’s eggs, for they may be seen continually 
strung and hung up in the farm-house or cottage, save where the old 
superstition yet lingers, that if they are kept over Sunday, the housewife 
will rue it in her broken crockery. So little fear of man has the thrush, 
that it sometimes builds in places where its nest cannot fail to be seen by 
the inmates of the house; and instances are known in which the little 
dwelling has been made in outbuildings where workmen have been daily 
employed. 

Every one who has a garden has good reason to welcome the thrush 
there, not for its song only, but for its active services. It is true that this 
bird will not scruple to help itself to the ripest cherry, or to the finest 
gooseberry on the bough, but on the other hand, no bird is more skilful in 
ridding the garden of the snails and slugs, which destroy alike the loveliest 
flowers, and the finest fruits. All the thrushes, as well as the blackbird, 
make great havoc among the snails ; but the missel-thrush, like the black- 
bird, is not nearly so skilful in shelling them as is the common thrush: 
and it is said, by Mr. Blyth, to commence its operations by endeavouring 
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to pull the snail from its shell. This it finds difficult, and it is at last 
obliged to break the shell as well as it can, so that, as this writer observes, 
“a song-thrush will devour five or six snails before a blackbird can 
swallow one.”” The season in which they consume the greatest number of 
these animals is in winter, after a night or two of severe weather, when 
the ground is crisp and hard with frost, and i glittering in the sunbeam, 
as if strewed with diamonds. A writer in’ the Magazine of Natural 
History, says, “ In winter, after a night or two sharply frosty, with just a 
sprinkling of snow on the ground, it is pleasing to stroll beside hedgerows, 
and see the Turdi* starting in and out on the face of the hedge-banks, and 
between the base of the stems of the hedges, in search of snails. If you 
proceed slowly, a smart reiterated tapping, not loud, but obvious, is heard 
at uncertain intervals, as the Turdi may find their prey; this they break, 
not wherever found, but on some stone, fixed firmly, with one face exposed 
in the bank side, and I think, station themselves below the stone. I have, 
in my vocabulary, called such stones chosen of the thrushes, the thrushes’ 
chopping blocks.” ‘The same writer observes, that the thrushes also 
consume a great number of snails during July and August, when they 
explore hedge-rows, orchards, and gardens, with great vigilance. At this 
season, he remarks that they do not usually break the shell in pieces, 
but peck a hole through the last and larger coil. In summer, as well as 
during winter, numerous pieces of snail-shell may be found strewed about 
in gardens, the remnants of the thrushes’ meals. The song-thrush, too, 
has been seen to break the shell against a barrow, when a large stone was 
not quite near. It will also feed on the earthworm, and it is amusing to 
watch a number of these birds, hopping about singly, popping the head 
forward with the motion peculiar to them of three jumps, and seizing their 
prey, which they swallow whole. They are also very partial to the beau- 


tiful scarlet berries that, during autumn, cluster on the boughs of the 
mountain-ash., 



























( To be continued.) 


LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 
Martyrs, Ocroper 16, 1555 


















Hvucu Latimer was Bishop of Worcester: Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of 
London. Latimer assisted Cranmer in the composition of the Homilies. 
Ridley was instrumental in settling the Articles, the Liturgy and the 
Homilies. They both suffered for the truth on the same day, nearly oppo 

site Balliol College, Oxford. 


* The generic name of the thrushes and blackbirds, 
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When arrived at the place appointed for their suffering, Latimer said to 
Ridley, “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. We 
shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out.” Ridley’s last words were, “ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” Latimer, on the other side, as earnestly 
praying, “*O Father of heaven, receive my soul.” At last Ridley fell 
down at Latimer’s feet. 

We are informed by Dr. Glocester Ridley, that Bishop Ridley had pre- 
pared himself for his approaching death, which a sound judgment and a 
good conscience made him look upon as a matter of joy and triumph. 
He called it his marriage, and behaved with as much ease and cheerfulness 
as ever. At supper he invited Mrs. Irish (the wife of the gaoler), and 
the rest of the company, to his marriage the next morning. And wishing 
his sister to be there, he asked her husband, ‘“*‘ Whether she could find it in 
her heart to be there or no?” who answered “‘ He believed she would with 
all her heart ;” at which Bishop Ridley expressed great satisfaction. This 
discourse melted Mrs. Irish into tears. On seeing her tears, the good 
bishop comforted her, and said, “* You love me not now, I see well enough. 
For in that you weep, it doth appear that you will not be at my marriage, 
neither be content therewith. Indeed you be not my friend, as I thought 
you had been ; but quiet yourself; though my breakfast shall be somewhat 
sharp and painful, yet I am sure my supper shall be more pleasant and 
sweet.” When they arose from the table, his brother offered to watch all 
night with him, but he would not suffer him, saying, “‘ That he minded 
(God willing) to go to bed, and to sleep as quietly that night as ever he 
did in his life.”* 

Precepts and Maxims from the writings of Bishop Ridley :—1. Although 
the hope of His mercy is my sheet-anchor of eternal salvation, yet am I 
persuaded, that whosoever wittingly neglecteth and regardeth not to clear 
his conscience, he cannot have peace with God, nor a lively faith in His 
mercy. 2. All our care is and shall be, by God's grace, to please and 
serve Him, of whom we look and hope, after ‘this temporal and momentary 
misery, to have eternal joy and perpetual felicity. 3. We all here be in 
good health and comfort, watching with our lamps alight, when it shall 
please our Master, the bridegroom, { to call us to wait upon Him to the 
marriage. 4, What though our troubles here be painful for a time, and 
the sting of death bitter and unpleasant, yet we know that they shall not 
last in comparison of eternity ; no, not the twinkling of an eye. 5. This 
death of the Christian is not to be called death, but rather a gate or 
entrance into everlasting life. 6. Let us comfort our hearts in all troubles 
and in death, with the word of God: for heaven and earth shall perish ; 
but the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 

Latimer’s Precepts and Maxims from his sermons and letters:—1. We 
esteem it to bea great thing to have a kingdom: how much more then 
should we regard the kingdom which Christ our Saviour offereth unto us 
which kingdom will be an everlasting kingdom, where there shall be no 
end of joy and felicity? 2. If we should know the day or the hour at 
what time He would come, no doubt we should be careless. Lest we should 
be made careless, this day is hidden from us. 3. Embrace Christ’s cross, 
and Christ shall embrace you. 4. It is not I, without his mighty helping 
hand, that can abide that brunt: but I have trust that God will help me 
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in time of need. 5. If in taking up the cross we must also follow Christ, 
then we may not cast the same off, until we have carried it with Him unto 
death. 


—_——_— + 
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One winter’s evening, in the reign of King Alfred, a cottager and his wife 
were sitting by their fire-side, talking over the sad state of affairs in their 
dear country. It was a very different cottage to those we see now in 
England, being more like a mud hut ; and the furniture within was of the 
roughest and rudest kind. The fire, made of wood, was burning on the 
hearth, and the seats of the cottagers were two rough stones. ‘There were 
no windows, and the wind whistled through many a chink in the walls. 
Yet the cottager and his wife looked happy and contented, save when their 
brows were shadowed by gloom and sorrow, as they spoke of the Danes, 
the fierce invaders of their country. 

**T wonder what can keep Kenric out so late,” at length observed the 
peasant ; “do you know, wife, that boy is growing up a clever lad? He 
is so active and strong, too; but sometimes I think he does too much, for 
he is but young. Why, he was out this morning soon after three o'clock 
with me, and in a little time he will be able to take care of the cows, as 
well as I can myself.” 
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‘* [ hope he and the cows have not fallen into the hands of those plun- 
dering Danes,” answered his wife; “it will be a pretty day for you, 
master, if any thing have happened to them, and then, may be, you'll be 
sorry for not ‘taking my advice. I tell you again, it is not safe to send the 
lad with the cows to such a distance. I don’t believe you'll ever see cattle 
or Kenric again, that I don’t.” 

** Softly, softly, good wife,” replied the cottager; ‘‘ if I don’t mistake, 
I hear them. now, coming across the common. Yes, that is Kenric’s 
voice ; he has just his old father’s way of speaking to the poor beasts, bless 
him !” 

In a short time Kenrie entered the cottage. He was a fine-grown lad, 
about fifteen years of age. 

** Well, my son, you are late this evening!” exclaimed his father. ‘I 
hope the cattle are all safe ; but stop, lad, who hav e you with you ?” 

‘A poor fellow that wants employment, father,” replied Kenric. “TI 
met with him on the hill side, and he helped me to call the beasts 
together; if it had not been for him, I should not have been back this 
hour.” 

‘Ah, indeed! Well, come forward, my man.—QOh! a stout-looking 
fellow too ;—so you wish for employment do you f e 

**T do,” said the man; “ will you hire me?’ 

“Let me see what.you can do first. I certainly do want anotner pair of 
lands with the cattle, but are you accustomed to tend beasts ?” 

* No, I have not been accustomed to it; but still I doubt not I ean 
make myself useful.” 

** Useful!” exclaimed old Ulriea, the herasman wife. ‘‘'Troth, you 
would not be very useful, 1 think, if you cannot mind the cows; why 
however have you been earning your bread, man, if you can’t do that?” 

“T have been fighting against the Danes for some years.” 

** Have you?” said the-old man ; “ well, come, you could not have been 
doing anything better. Wife, let us give him some supper, poor fellow! 
Here, come and sit by the fire.” 

“ Why, all his fighting has not been of much use,” said Ulrica, as she 
rose to prepare the simple meal.. “he cruel Danes do much as they 
please; and what is become of the kinmg;,.too? Oh! dear! England 
wretched England now !” 

‘‘ Ah! what was the last news of good King Alfred?” 
nan. 

** Tt is said he fought bravely in the last battle, but his followers are all 
scattered now, and he must hide his head, too, for a time.” 

* Have you ever seen the king?” asked Ulrica, coming forward with 
some fresh milk for supper. 

* T have,” answered the man, ‘‘ and spoken to him also.” 

This avowal raised the curiosity of the herdsman, his wife, and son; and 
they gathered round the fire to hear more. The conversation lasted for 
some time, and Ulrica, finding that Egbert (for that was the stranger’s 
name) disliked the invaders of her country as much as she did herself, made 
no objection to her husband hiring him as a servant. She however took 
care to tell him of the duties he would have to perform, aud that it would 
be well for him if he were not found negligent. 

All went on very well for some time; Egbert and Kenric together 
tended the cattle; and though the former was generally very thoughtful, 
and even melancholy, yet the Saxon boy became quite attached to him, on 
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account of his gentle manners and kind disposition. Occasionally, too, as 
they sat on the “hill side, or by some sparkling river, Egbert would relate 
to his youthful companion tales of the battles in which he had fought and 
the places he had visited. But this was not often; for Egbert was most 
frequently silent and abstracted. When any mention was made of the 
Danes, his eye would flash and his colour rise, as if he longed once more to 
be on the battle-field ; but then he only sank into greater despondency. 

One evening, Ulrica, in high good humour, set down before the fire some 
oaten cakes she had made for supper, which she pronounced would be 
capital. She desired Egbert, who was trimming his bow and arrows, to 
watch them, that they did not burn, and be sure to turn them often, while 
she went to fetch the milk. The herdsman promised todo so ; but so buried 
was he in his own gloomy reflections, that he totally forgot all about the 
cakes, and never once looked at them. In a little time Ulrica and her 
husband came in together. She set down the milk, and went to take up 
the cakes, when to her horror and astonishment she found they were burnt 
quite black ! 

“ Why, you good-for-nothing lazy fellow!” she exclaimed with anger ; 
“only see how you have burned my cakes! you are always ready enough 
to eat them, and yet it is too much trouble to turn them, as you sit there 
doing nothing! If ever I saw such a sight !’—Poor Egbert said he was very 
sorry it had happened, but that really he had not thought about them.— 
“Thought about them! no, but I’ll warrant you would think about eating 
them!” And the old woman would have scolded on much longer had n >i 
her husband at last begged she w ould hold her tongue. 

Egbert did not remain very long with the herdsman after this occur- 
rence ; but parted in kindness from the old man, his wife, and Kenrie. 

One morning, us Ulrica was in the cottage, very busy as usual, the old 
herdsman came in, with an agitated countenance. He looked at once 
pleased and vexed. 

“ Wife!” said he, “I have often told thee thy tongue runs too fast, and 
now I think you will confess it does.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter now ?” asked Ulrica, in a sharp tone, 

** You remember our man, Eybert, and the scolding you gave him for 
burning the cakes one night ?” 

“To be sure I do, lazy fellow! well he deserved it! What of him?” 

‘* He was no less a person, Ulrica, than King Alfred himself !” 

* King Alfred !” screamed out Ulrica, as she let the bowl in her hand 
fall to the ground; ‘‘oh, husband, what do you say?” 

“T say that the man I hired to tend the cattle, who had such a scolding 
from you about your burnt cakes, was Alfred, King of England !” 

“Oh, master! what will become of me?” cried the old woman in despair ; 
“well-a-day! he will most surely punish me! Perhaps he will make a 
law that I am never to speak again—and then what shail I do?” 

“Why you will be in a bad way then, Ulrica,” said the old man, smiling ; 
“but I do not think the king will make such a law as that, for they say he 
is thankful for the shelter he found in our cottage, and has even had : 
good laugh with his nobles about the burnt cakes. You see, wife, he was 
hiding then, but now his head is above water, as one smay say 5 and long 
may he live to be king over England, God bless him !” 

* Only think of his being the ‘king !” said Ulrica, who had not recovered 
from her astonishment. ‘* Well, it will bea lesson to me for the future; my 
cakes may burn black before I scold again.’ 
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History does not say whether Ulrica kept her word ; but the story has 
been handed down for more than nine hundred years, a warning to all 
scolding housewives. 

“Thank you, dear aunt,” said Florence, as Mrs. Gordon concluded ; 
*‘ that is a very pretty story ; but do tell us how the king got out of his 
difficulties.” 

“‘ He went to a place called Athelney, my love, after he left the herds- 
man, where many of his brave nobles joined him. The soldiers also came 
back to him, and Alfred determined once more to fight the Danes. But, 
wishing to know what sort of an army they had, he disguised himself like 
a harper, and, taking a harp in his hand, went to the Danish camp. The 
Danish general was so much pleased with him for playing so well, that 
little thinking who he was, he begged him to stay with them several days. 
Alfred did so ; and having seen ali he wished to see, and found that the 
Danes were thinking only of amusing themselves, returned home again. 
He then put himself at the head of his army, and soon gained a complete 
victory over the invaders. Peace was restored to England; and Alfred 
the Great was one of the best and wisest kings who ever sat upon the 
English throne.” 

**T wonder if old Ulrica ever saw him again,” said little Kate; “she 
must have felt quite ashamed if she did.” 

‘‘ The story shows us, my dear children,” remarked Mrs. Gordon, “ how 
foolish and wrong it is to go into a passion about trifles. When anything 
vexes us we should try to be calm and patient; to govern our tempers and 
our tongues. The Bible tells us we ought to bridle our tongues, for though 
they are little members, they can do much harm. ‘ Let every man be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.’ Our daily prayer should be, 
* Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my lips.’ ” 

* Aunt,” said Florence, after a pause, ‘‘ why did papa desire us to ask 
you for this story as we sat under the chestnut-tree ?” 

** Because, my love, from this spot you may see the Isle of Athelney, 
where Alfred rallied around him his faithful nobles, after he left the 
cottage. Look there, my children, to the right of that distant wood! do 
you not see a winding river, peacefully flowing towards the sea? That is 
the river Parret, and there—where you see it sparkling, a long way off— 
is the Isle of Athelney. Another river joins the Parret there, just where 
the little island lies.” 

“Then King Alfred once lived here in Somersetshire,” said Edward ; 
‘JT liked it very much before, but I shall like it better now. How far we 
can see from this breezy hill! I hope, dear aunt, we may often come here, 
and that you will often tell us a story under the chestnut-tree. It is all! so 
very beautiful, and I feel so very happy !” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled : “ I hope we shall often come here, my happy boy ; 
and whenever I find you have all been good and attentive at your lessons, 
I think I shall be able to remember a story for you. And we must learn 
something also from each story. What is the lesson we have learned to- 
day, Alice?” 

*« That we are not to speak hastily or passionate to any one, aunt.” 
“True. Now let me see you all have a race round the hill.” 









